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Description 

BACKGROUND OF THE INVENTION 

1. Field of the Invention 

[0001] This invention relates to the field of multiproc- 
essor computer systems and, more particularly, to ad- 
dress translation systems employed within multiproces- 
sor computer systems. 

2. Description of the Relevant Art 

[0002] Multiprocessing computer systems include 
two or more processors which may be employed to per- 
form computing tasks. A particular computing task may 
be performed upon one processor while other proces- 
sors perform unrelated computing tasks. Alternatively, 
components of a particular computing task may be dis- 
tributed among multiple processors to decrease the time 
required to perform the computing task as a whole. Gen- 
erally speaking, a processor is a device configured to 
perform an operation upon one or more operands to pro- 
duce a result. The operation is performed in response 
to an instruction executed by the processor. 
[0003] A popular architecture in commercial multi- 
processing computer systems is the symmetric multi- 
processor (SMP) architecture. Typically, an SMP com- 
puter system comprises multiple processors connected 
through a cache hierarchy to a shared bus. Additionally 
connected to the bus is a memory, which is shared 
among the processors in the system. Access to any par- 
ticular memory location within the memory occurs in a 
similar amount of time as access to any other particular 
memory location. Since each location in the memory 
may be accessed in a uniform manner, this structure is 
often referred to as a uniform memory architecture 
(UMA). 

[0004] Processors are often configured with internal 
caches, and one or more caches are typically included 
in the cache hierarchy between the processors and the 
shared bus in an SMP computer system. Multiple copies 
of data residing at a particular main memory address 
may be stored in these caches. In order to maintain the 
shared memory model, in which a particular address 
stores exactly one data value at any given time, shared 
bus computer systems employ cache coherency. Gen- 
erally speaking, an operation is coherent if the effects 
of the operation upon data stored at a particular memory 
address are reflected in each copy of the data within the 
cache hierarchy. For example, when data stored at a 
particular memory address is updated, the update may 
be supplied to the caches which are storing copies of 
the previous data. Alternatively, the copies of the previ- 
ous data may be invalidated in the caches such that a 
subsequent access to the particular memory address 
causes the updated copy to be transferred from main 
memory. For shared bus systems, a snoop bus protocol 
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is typically employed. Each coherent transaction per- 
formed upon the shared bus is examined (or "snooped") 
against data in the caches. If a copy of the affected data 
is found, the state of the cache line containing the data 

5 may be updated in response to the coherent transaction. 
[0005] Unfortunately, shared bus architectures suffer 
from several drawbacks which limit their usefulness in 
multiprocessing computer systems. A bus is capable of 
a peak bandwidth (e.g. a number of bytes/second which 

10 may be transferred across the bus). As additional proc- 
essors are attached to the bus, the bandwidth required 
to supply the processors with data and instructions may 
exceed the peak bus bandwidth. Since some proces- 
sors are forced to wait for available bus bandwidth, per- 

15 formance of the computer system suffers when the 
bandwidth requirements of the processors exceeds 
available bus bandwidth. 

[0006] Additionally, adding more processors to a 
shared bus increases the capacitive loading on the bus 

20 and may even cause the physical length of the bus to 
be increased. The increased capacitive loading and ex- 
tended bus length increases the delay in propagating a 
signal across the bus. Due to the increased propagation 
delay, transactions may take longer to perform. There- 

25 fore, the peak bandwidth of the bus may decrease as 
more processors are added. 

[0007] These problems are further magnified by the 
continued increase in operating frequency and perform- 
ance of processors. The increased performance ena- 

30 bled by the higher frequencies and more advanced 
processor microarchitectures results in higher band- 
width requirements than previous processor genera- 
tions, even for the same number of processors. There- 
fore, buses which previously provided sufficient band- 

35 width for a multiprocessing computer system may be in- 
sufficient for a similar computer system employing the 
higher performance processors. 
[0008] Another structure for multiprocessing compu- 
ter systems is a distributed shared memory architecture. 

40 A distributed shared memory architecture includes mul- 
tiple nodes within which processors and memory reside. 
The multiple nodes communicate via a network coupled 
there between. When considered as a whole, the mem- 
ory included within the multiple nodes forms the shared 

45 memory for the computer system. Typically, directories 
are used to identify which nodes have cached copies of 
data corresponding to a particular address. Coherency 
activities may be generated via examination of the di- 
rectories. 

50 [0009] Distributed shared memory systems are scale- 
able, overcoming the limitations of the shared bus ar- 
chitecture. Since many of the processor accesses are 
completed within a node, nodes typically have much 
lower bandwidth requirements upon the network than a 

55 shared bus architecture must provide upon its shared 
bus. The nodes may operate at high clock frequency 
and bandwidth, accessing the network when needed. 
Additional nodes may be added to the network without 
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affecting the local bandwidth of the nodes. Instead, only 
the network bandwidth is affected. 
[0010] Distributed shared memory systems may em- 
ploy local and global address spaces. A portion of the 
global address space may be assigned to each node 
within the distributed shared memory system. In some 
distributed shared memory systems, data correspond- 
ing to the addresses of remote nodes may be copied to 
a requesting node's shared memory such that future ac- 
cesses to that data may be performed via local transac- 
tions rather than global transactions. The copied data is 
referred to as a shadow page. In such systems, CPU's 
local to the node may use the local physical address as- 
signed to the shadow pages for accessing the data. Ad- 
dress translation tables are provided to translate be- 
tween the global address and the local physical address 
assigned to the shadow pages. In distributed shared 
memory systems with large address spaces, the trans- 
lation tables used to translate between global addresses 
and local physical addresses can become very large. 
For example, in a distributed shared memory system 
with four nodes with 1M pages per node, a global ad- 
dress to local physical address translation table may in- 
clude 4M entries. In some systems, the access time of 
such a large translation table may add unacceptable de- 
lay to a memory transaction. 

[0011] During coherency operations, such as a re- 
quest to obtain sufficient access rights to perform a 
transaction, the local physical address is translated to a 
global address. If the local physical address does not 
correspond to a shadow copy, the global address is the 
same as the local physical address (i.e., no translation 
is required). Unfortunately, a local node typically cannot 
distinguish an access to a shadow page, which requires 
an address translation, and an access to a local address 
that does not require address translation. Accordingly, 
the local node typically performs an address translation 
on all local physical addresses during coherency oper- 
ations. These address translations add unnecessary la- 
tency to local memory accesses and increase the band- 
width requirement of the address translation table. A 
multiprocessor computer system that eliminates unnec- 
essary address translations is thus desirable. 
[0012] To reduce the latency and the implementation 
cost associated with a global address to local physical 
address translation and a local physical address to glo- 
bal address translation, some distributed shared mem- 
ory systems employ a cache for storing the most recent- 
ly accessed translations. The cache reduces the prop- 
agation delay for translations stored in the cache. Cache 
misses, however, add significant latency and the cache 
adds significant complexity to the translation table. 
[001 3] To decrease the number of cache misses, the 
size of the cache may be increased or the cache may 
be made set associative. Associative caches trade-off 
utilization for access time. In other words, the higher the 
associatively of a cache, the longer the access time. For 
example, a fully associative cache may approach 100% 
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utilization. However, the access time of a fully associa- 
tive cache is relatively long because each entry in the 
cache may be queried for the desired data. Alternatively, 
a direct mapped cache has a relatively short access time 

5 (only one entry is accessed), but the utilization of a direct 
mapped cache may be relatively low. A look-up table 
with high utilization and short access times is desirable. 
An apparatus and method of reducing the size of trans- 
lation tables without cache misses and without increas- 

10 jng the complexity of the look-up table is thus desirable. 
[0014] An article entitled "Column-Associative Cach- 
es: A Technique for Reducing the Miss Rate of Direct- 
Mapped Caches", by Agarwal et al, published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the 20 th Annual International Symposium 

15 on Computer Architecture, San Diego, May 16-19 1993, 
at pages 1 79 to 1 90, describes the use of column-asso- 
ciative caches to resolve conflicts by dynamically choos- 
ing different locations (accessed by different hashing 
functions) in which conflicting data can reside. The col- 

20 umn-associated cache is direct-mapped, and when pre- 
sented with conflicting addresses, a different hashing 
function is dynamically applied in order to place or locate 
the data in a different set. where different locations. The 
article describes a simple choice for this other hashing 

25 function in the form of bit selection with the highest-order 
bit inverted. 

[0015] In the section entitled "3.1 Multiple Hashing 
Functions" on pages 1 81 and 1 82, with reference to Fig- 
ure 5 on page 182, the article goes on to describe how 

30 column-associative caches use two (or possibly more) 
distinct hashing functions to access the cache, and de- 
scribes a hash-rehash algorithm using multiple hashing 
functions. If a first hashing function indexes to valid data, 
a first-time hit occurs. If it misses, a second hashing 

35 function is then used to access the cache. If a second- 
time hit occurs, the data is retrieved. The data in the two 
cache lines are then swapped so that the next access 
will likely result in a first time hit. However if the second 
access also misses, then the data is retrieved from main 

40 memory, is placed in the cache line indexed by the sec- 
ond hashing function and is swapped with the data in 
the first location. 

[001 6] The article does not, however describe, in a sit- 
uation where no entries for a first datum are available, 

45 moving a second datum stored in a selected entry for 
the first datum to an alternative entry for the second da- 
tum and storing the first datum to the alternative entry 
for the first datum, wherein the second datum corre- 
sponds to a second input address and the location of 

so the alternative entry is that of a primary or secondary 
entry of the second datum. 

[0017] International application WO 98/29986, filed 
30 December 1997 claiming priority from US 
08/775,091, filed 30 December 1996, entered the Euro- 
55 pean regional phase designating all states and was pub- 
lished EP-A-0,948,854 on 9 July 1998. This application 
was therefore published before the filing date but after 
the claimed priority date of the present application. 
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[001 8] WO 98/29986 discloses a hash-based transla- 
tion method and apparatus with multiple level collision 
resolution. A translation is performed using a program- 
mable hashing technique on an input number to gener- 
ate a hashed number. A subset of the hashed number 
bits are used to index a first hash table. In first hash table 
locations where a hash collision does not occur, the first 
hash has table entry contains an index into an output 
table which contains the desired translated output 
number. In first hash table locations where a hash colli- 
sion occurs, the first hash table entry contains a pointer 
to a first resolution table area in a second hash table. 
The first resolution table area contains entries which are 
indexed by additional bits selected from the hashed 
number in accordance with a mask field in the hash table 
location. If collisions occur in the resolution table, a new 
resolution table is created and the process is repeated. 
The resolution process thus proceeds in stages until all 
input numbers have been translated. 
[0019] WO 98/29986 does not, however describe, in 
a situation where no entries for a first datum are availa- 
ble, moving a second datum stored in a selected entry 
for the first datum to an alternative entry for the second 
datum and storing the first datum to the alternative entry 
for the first datum, wherein the second datum corre- 
sponds to a second input address and the location of 
the alternative entry is that of a primary or secondary 
entry of the second datum. 

SUMMARY OF THE INVENTION 

[0020] Aspects of the invention are defined in the ac- 
companying independent claims and the problems out- 
lined above may be solved by an embodiment of the 
claimed look-up table and method. 
[0021] In one such embodiment, an input address is 
converted to two look-up addresses using one or more 
index functions. The look-up addresses address a pri- 
mary entry in the table associated with the input address 
and a secondary entry associated with the input ad- 
dress. An insertion algorithm maximizes the utilization 
of the table by realigning the data stored in the table to 
make an entry available for new data. For example, if a 
primary entry and secondary entry associated with an 
input address are occupied by other entries, the inser- 
tion algorithm will move the data stored in either the pri- 
mary entry or the secondary entry to an alternative entry 
for that data. By moving the data to an alternative entry, 
the entry is made available to store the new data. If the 
alternative entries for the data stored in the primary entry 
and secondary entry is unavailable, the data stored in 
the alternative entries are stored in an alternative entry 
for that data. The data in the primary entry or secondary 
entry is then stored to its alternative entry and the entry 
is made available to store the new data. 
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BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE DRAWINGS 

[0022] Other objects and advantages of the invention 
will become apparent upon reading the following de- 
5 tailed description and upon reference to the accompa- 
nying drawings in which: 

Fig. 1 is a block diagram of a multiprocessor com- 
puter system. 

10 Fig. 1 A is a conceptualized block diagram depicting 
a non-uniform memory architecture supported by 
one embodiment of the computer system shown in 
Fig. 1. 

Fig. 1 B is a conceptualized block diagram depicting 
15 a cache-only memory architecture supported by 
one embodiment of the computer system shown in 
Fig. 1. 

Fig. 2 is a block diagram of one embodiment of a 
symmetric multiprocessing node depicted in Fig. 1. 

20 Fig. 2A is an exemplary directory entry stored in one 
embodiment of a directory depicted in Fig. 2. 
Fig. 3 is a block diagram of one embodiment of a 
system interface shown in Fig. 1. 
Fig. 4 is a mapping of a physical address space and 

25 a logical address space of a four-node multiproc- 
essing computer system according to one embodi- 
ment of the present invention. 
Fig. 5 illustrates a local physical address according 
to one embodiment of the present invention. 

30 Fig. 6 illustrates of a directory entry according to one 
embodiment of the present invention. 
Fig. 7 is a block diagram illustrating a list of free 
memory and a list of CMR memory. 
Fig. 8 is a block diagram illustrating an organization 

35 of a local memory and the mapping of pages within 
the local memory to entries in a local physical ad- 
dress to global address translation table. 
Fig. 9 is a diagram illustrating the translation of a 
local physical address to a global address accord- 

40 ing to one embodiment of the present invention. 

Fig. 10 illustrates an entry of a local physical ad- 
dress to global address translation table according 
to one embodiment of the present invention. 
Fig. 11 is a block diagram illustrating an organiza- 

45 tion of a global address to local physical address 
translation table according to one embodiment of 
the present invention. 

Fig. 1 2A is a block diagram illustrating an alternative 
organization of a global address to local physical 

50 address translation table according to one embod- 
iment of the present invention. 
Fig. 12B is a diagram illustrating an example of re- 
aligning table entries within a global address to local 
physical address translation table according to one 

55 embodiment of the present invention. 

Fig. 12C is a diagram illustrating another example 
of realigning table entries within a global address to 
local physical address translation table according 
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to one embodiment of the present invention. 
Fig. 13 is a diagram illustrating the translation of a 
global address to a local physical address accord- 
ing to one embodiment of the present invention. 
Fig. 14A is a flowchart illustrating the allocation of 5 
entries in a global address to local physical address 
table according to one embodiment of the present 
invention. 

Fig. 14B is a flowchart illustrating the allocation of 
coherent replication memory according to one em- 10 
bodiment of the present invention. 
Fig. 14C is a flowchart illustrating the realignment 
of entries in a global address to local physical ad- 
dress table according to one embodiment of the 
present invention. is 

[0023] While the invention is susceptible to various 
modifications and alternative forms, specific embodi- 
ments thereof are shown by way of example in the draw- 
ings and will herein be described in detail. It should be 20 
understood , however, that the drawings and detailed de- 
scription thereto are not intended to limit the invention 
to the particular form disclosed, but on the contrary, the 
intention is to cover all modifications, equivalents and 
alternatives falling within the spirit and scope of the 25 
present invention as defined by the appended claims. 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE INVENTION 

[0024] Turning now to Fig. 1, a block diagram of one 
embodiment of a multiprocessing computer system 10 
is shown. Computer system 10 includes multiple SMP 
nodes 12A-12D interconnected by a point-to-point net- 
work 14. Elements referred to herein with a particular 
reference number followed by a letter wilt be collectively 
referred to by the reference number alone. For example, 
SMP nodes 12A-12D will be collectively referred to as 
SMP nodes 12. In the embodiment shown, each SMP 
node 12 includes multiple processors, external caches, 
an SMP bus, a memory, and a system interface. For ex- 
ample, SMP node 12A is configured with multiple proc- 
essors including processors 16A-16B. The processors 
16 are connected to external caches 18, which are fur- 
ther coupled to an SMP bus 20. Additionally, a memory 
22 and a system interface 24 are coupled to SMP bus 
20. Still further, one or more input/output (I/O) interfaces 
26 may be coupled to SMP bus 20. I/O interfaces 26 are 
used to interface to peripheral devices such as serial 
and parallel ports, disk drives, modems, printers, etc. 
Other SMP nodes 1 2B-1 2D may be configured similarly. 
[0025] Generally speaking, the memory, or physical 
address space, of a computer system is distributed 
among SMP nodes 12A-12D. The memory assigned to 
a node is referred to as the local memory of that node. 
Typically, accesses to a node's local memory are local 
transactions and accesses to other node's local memory 
are global transactions. In one embodiment, a node may 
store a shadow copy of data from another node's local 



memory (the node which stores the original data is re- 
ferred to as the home node). Accordingly, accesses to 
the shadow copy of data may be performed locally rath- 
er than accessing the data from the home node. When 
a shadow copy of a data is stored to a local node, the 
data is assigned an address within the local physical ad- 
dress space of the local node. Although data accesses 
to a shadow copy may be local, coherency operations 
are typically still global. For example, if a local node at- 
tempts to write to a shadow copy without sufficient ac- 
cess rights, a global coherency operation, such as a 
write invalidation operation, is performed to obtain write 
access rights to the data. When a coherency operation 
is performed, the local physical address assigned to the 
shadow copy is translated to the global address of the 
data using the LPA2GA table. 

[0026] A coherence operation from another node ar- 
riving at a node with a shadow copy of the requested 
page will need the reverse translation from a global ad- 
dress to a local physical address. Generally speaking, 
a global address to local physical address translation 
(GA2LPA) table may be implemented as a two-way set- 
associative cache that uses an insertion algorithm to 
maximize the utilization of the table. During a table look- 
up, only two entries need to be accessed which keeps 
the access time of the table to a minimum. The insertion 
algorithm, however, maximizes the utilization of the ta- 
ble by realigning data stored in the table if an entry for 
new data is not available. 

[0027] In one embodiment, the insertion algorithm of 
the GA2LPA translation table is implemented by soft- 
ware. The insertion algorithm first determines if the pri- 
mary entry is available. If the primary entry is available, 
the translation is stored to the primary entry. If the pri- 
mary entry is unavailable, the insertion algorithm deter- 
mines if the secondary entry is available. If the second- 
ary entry is available, the translation is stored to the sec- 
ondary entry. If both the primary and secondary entries 
are unavailable, the insertion algorithm makes an entry 
available for the new translation by realigning the trans- 
lations stored in the table. First, the translation that oc- 
cupies the primary (or secondary) entry both have alter- 
native locations. Accordingly, one of the translations 
may be moved to an alternate entry, which makes an 
entry available for storing the new translation. If the al- 
ternative location of the translation stored in the primary 
(or secondary) entry is unavailable, the translation in the 
alternate entry of the alternate entry of the translation 
stored in the primary (or secondary) entry may be 
moved to its alternate. This makes the alternative entry 
of the translation stored in the primary (or secondary) 
entry available and the translation is moved to its alter- 
nate entry. The primary (or secondary) entry is then 
available for storing the new translation. Several itera- 
tions of the above methodology may be repeated before 
an entry is available for the new translation. 
[0028] In one embodiment, portions of local memory 
are allocated to store shadow copies of data by moving 
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addresses from a list of free memory to a list of coherent 
memory replication (CMR) space. Multiple pages of lo- 
cal memory are mapped to each entry in the local phys- 
ical address to global address (LPA2GA) translation ta- 
ble. When the address of a page is attempted to be 
moved from the list of free memory to the list of CMR 
space, the entry of the LPA2GA table that corresponds 
to the address is checked to see if the entry is available. 
If the entry is available, the address is moved to the list 
of CMR space and the entry is marked as unavailable. 
Alternatively, if the entry is unavailable, the address is 
not moved to the list of CMR space and another address 
is attempted to be moved to the list of CMR space. 
[0029] In a similar manner, multiple global addresses 
are mapped to each entry in a global address to local 
physical address (GA2LPA) translation table. Prior to 
converting a global address to a local physical address, 
the entry of the GA2LPA translation table that corre- 
sponds to global address is check to see if the entry is 
available. If the entries available, the global address is 
translated to a local physical address of the entry is 
marked as unavailable. Alternatively, if the entry is un- 
available, the global address is not translated to a local 
physical address and the data may be stored to the local 
node using the global address. 
[0030] In one embodiment, each node includes two 
logical address spaces. Both logical address spaces are 
mapped to the local memory. One address space, called 
coherent memory replication (CMR) space, stores 
shadow copies of data from other nodes. The remaining 
data is stored in a local address space. Portions of the 
local address space are allocated to CMR space as ad- 
dress space for shadow copies is requited. 
[0031] In one embodiment, an upper order address 
bit (called the CMR bit) differentiates addresses within 
the local address space from the addresses within the 
CMR address space. The memory management unit 
(MMU) of processor 16 handles addresses within the 
CMR space and the local address space in the same 
manner (i.e., the MMU ignores the CMR bit). System 
interface 24, however, uses the CMR bit to determine 
whether an address translation from a local physical ad- 
dress to a global address is required when a coherency 
operation is performed. The local physical address of 
data blocks in the local address space is the same as 
the global address. Therefore no address translation is 
required. Alternatively, addresses of data stored in the 
CMR address space are translations of the global ad- 
dresses of that data and a local physical address to glo- 
bal address translation is required prior to performing a 
coherency operation. 

[0032] As used herein, a memory operation is an op- 
eration causing the transfer of data from a source to a 
destination. The source and/or destination may be stor- 
age locations within the initiator, or may be storage lo- 
cations within memory. When a source or destination is 
a storage location within memory, the source or desti- 
nation is specified via an address conveyed with the 
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memory operation. Memory operations may be read or 
write operations. A read operation causes transfer of da- 
ta from a source outside of the initiator to a destination 
within the initiator. Conversely, a write operation causes 
5 transfer of data from a source within the initiator to a 
destination outside of the initiator In the computer sys- 
tem shown in Fig. 1 , a memory operation may include 
one or more transactions upon SMP bus 20 as well as 
one or more coherency operations upon network 14. 
10 [0033] Each SMP node 1 2 is essentially an SMP sys- 
tem having memory 22 as the shared memory. Proces- 
sors 16 are high performance processors. In one em- 
bodiment, each processor 16 is a SPARC processor 
compliant with version 9 of the SPARC processor archi- 
es lecture. It is noted, however, that any processor archi- 
tecture may be employed by processors 16. 
[0034] Typically, processors 16 include internal in- 
struction and data caches. Therefore, external caches 
18 are labeled as L2 caches (for level 2, wherein the 
20 internal caches are level 1 caches). If processors 1 6 are 
not configured with internal caches, then external cach- 
es 18 are level 1 caches. It is noted that the "level" no- 
menclature is used to identify proximity of a particular 
cache to the processing core within processor 16. Level 
25 1 is nearest the processing core, level 2 is next nearest, 
etc. External caches 18 provide rapid access to memory 
addresses frequently accessed by the processor 16 
coupled thereto. It is noted that external caches 18 may 
be configured in any of a variety of specific cache ar- 
30 rangements. For example, set-associative or direct- 
mapped configurations may be employed by external 
caches 18. 

[0035] SMP bus 20 accommodates communication 
between processors 16 (through caches 18), memory 

35 22, system interface 24, and I/O interface 26. In one em- 
bodiment, SMP bus 20 includes an address bus and re- 
lated control signals, as well as a data bus and related 
control signals. A split-transaction bus protocol may be 
employed upon SMP bus 20. Generally speaking, a 

^0 split-transaction bus protocol is a protocol in which a 
transaction on the bus is implemented by several asyn- 
chronous phases. Transactions involving address and 
data include an address phase in which the address and 
related control information is conveyed upon the ad- 

45 dress bus, and a data phase in which the data is con- 
veyed upon the data bus. Additional address phases 
and/or data phases for other transactions may be initi- 
ated prior to the data phase corresponding to a particu- 
lar address phase. An address phase and the corre- 

50 sponding data phase may be correlated in a number of 
ways. For example, data transactions may occur in the 
same order that the address transactions occur. Alter- 
natively, address and data phases of a transaction may 
be identified via a unique tag. 

55 [0036] Memory 22 is configured to store data and in- 
struction code for use by processors 16. Memory 22 
preferably comprises dynamic random access memory 
(DRAM), although any type of memory may be used. 
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Memory 22, in conjunction with similar illustrated mem- 
ories in the other SMP nodes 12, forms a distributed 
shared memory system. Each address in the address 
space of the distributed shared memory is assigned to 
a particular node, referred to as the home node of the 
address. A processor within a different node than the 
home node may access the data at an address of the 
home node, potentially caching the data. Therefore, co- 
herency is maintained between SMP nodes 12 as well 
as among processors 16 and caches 18 within a partic- 
ular SMP node 12A-12D. System interface 24 provides 
intemode coherency, while snooping upon SMP bus 20 
provides intranode coherency. 

[0037] In addition to maintaining internode coherency, 
system interface 24 detects addresses upon SMP bus 
20 which require a data transfer to or from another SMP 
node 12. System interface 24 performs the transfer, and 
provides the corresponding data for the transaction up- 
on SMP bus 20. In the embodiment shown, system in- 
terface 24 is coupled to a point-to-point network 14. 
However, it is noted that in alternative embodiments oth- 
er networks may be used. In a point-to-point network, 
individual connections exist between each node upon 
the network. A particular node communicates directly 
with a second node via a dedicated link. To communi- 
cate with a third node, the particular node utilizes a dif- 
ferent link than the one used to communicate with the 
second node. 

[0038] It is noted that, although four SMP nodes 12 
are shown in Fig. 1, embodiments of computer system 
10 employing any number of nodes are contemplated. 
[0039] Figs. 1A and 1B are conceptualized illustra- 
tions of distributed memory architectures supported by 
one embodiment of computer system 10. Specifically, 
Figs. 1 A and 1 B illustrate alternative ways in which each 
SMP node 12 of Fig. 1 may cache data and perform 
memory accesses. Details regarding the manner in 
which computer system 10 supports such accesses will 
be described in further detail below. 
[0040] Turning now to Fig. 1A, a logical diagram de- 
picting a first memory architecture 30 supported by one 
embodiment of computer system 1 0 is shown. Architec- 
ture 30 includes multiple processors 32A-32D, multiple 
caches 34A-34D, multiple memories 36A-36D, and an 
interconnect network 38. The multiple memories 36 
form a distributed shared memory. Each address within 
the address space corresponds to a location within one 
of memories 36. 

[0041] Architecture 30 is a non-uniform memory ar- 
chitecture (NUMA). In a NUMA architecture, the amount 
of time required to access a first memory address may 
be substantially different than the amount of time re- 
quired to access a second memory address. The access 
time depends upon the origin of the access and the lo- 
cation of the memory 36A-36D which stores the ac- 
cessed data. For example, if processor 32A accesses a 
first memory address stored in memory 36A, the access 
time may be significantly shorter than the access time 



for an access to a second memory address stored in 
one of memories 36B-36D. That is, an access by proc- 
essor 32A to memory 36A may be completed locally (e. 
g. without transfers upon network 38), while a processor 

5 32A access to memory 36B is performed via network 
38. Typically, an access through network 38 is slower 
than an access completed within a local memory. For 
example, a local access might be completed in a few 
hundred nanoseconds while an access via the network 

10 might occupy a few microseconds. 

[0042] Data corresponding to addresses stored in re- 
mote nodes may be cached in any of the caches 34. 
However, once a cache 34 discards the data corre- 
sponding to such a remote address, a subsequent ac- 

15 cess to the remote address is completed via a transfer 
upon network 38. 

[0043] NUMA architectures may provide excellent 
performance characteristics for software applications 
which use addresses that correspond primarily to a par- 

20 ticular local memory. Software applications which exhib- 
it more random access patterns and which do not con- 
fine their memory accesses to addresses within a par- 
ticular local memory, on the other hand, may experience 
a large amount of network traffic as a particular proces- 

25 sor 32 performs repeated accesses to remote nodes. 
[0044] Turning now to Fig. 1 B, a logic diagram depict- 
ing a second memory architecture 40 supported by the 
computer system 10 of Fig. 1 is shown. Architecture 40 
includes multiple processors 42A-42D, multiple caches 

30 44A-44D, multiple memories 46A-46D, and network 48. 
However, memories 46 are logically coupled between 
caches 44 and network 48. Memories 46 serve as larger 
caches (e.g. a level 3 cache), storing addresses which 
are accessed by the corresponding processors 42. 

35 Memories 46 are said to "attract" the data being oper- 
ated upon by a corresponding processor 42. As op- 
posed to the NUMA architecture shown in Fig. 1A, ar- 
chitecture 40 reduces the number of accesses upon the 
network 48 by storing remote data in the local memory 

40 when the local processor accesses that data. The re- 
mote data stored in local memory is referred to herein 
as shadow pages of the remote data. 
[0045] Architecture 40 is referred to as a cache-only 
memory architecture (COMA). Multiple locations within 

45 the distributed shared memory formed by the combina- 
tion of memories 46 may store data corresponding to a 
particular address. No permanent mapping of a partic- 
ular address to a particular storage location is assigned. 
Instead, the location storing data corresponding to the 

50 particular address changes dynamically based upon the 
processors 42 which access that particular address. 
Conversely, in the NUMA architecture a particular stor- 
age location within memories 46 is assigned to a partic- 
ular address. Architecture 40 adjusts to the memory ac- 

55 cess patterns performed by applications executing ther- 
eon, and coherency is maintained between the memo- 
ries 46. 

[0046] In a preferred embodiment, computer system 
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10 supports both of the memory architectures shown in 
Figs. 1A and 1B. In particular, a memory address may 
be accessed in a NUMA fashion from one SMP node 
1 2A-1 2D while being accessed in a COMA manner from 
another SMP node 1 2A-1 2D. In one embodiment, a NU- 5 
MA access is detected if the node ID bits of the address 
upon SMP bus 20 identify another SMP node 12 as the 
home node of the address presented. Otherwise, a CO- 
MA access is presumed. Additional details will be pro- 
vided below. In one embodiment, a data accessed in a w 
COMA manner is stored as a shadow page within the 
node accessing the data. 

[0047] In one embodiment, the COMA architecture is 
implemented using a combination of hardware and soft- 
ware techniques. Hardware maintains coherency be- 15 
tween the locally cached copies of pages, and software 
(e.g. the operating system employed in computer sys- 
tem 10) is responsible for deallocating and allocating 
cached pages. 

[0048] Fig. 2 depicts details of one implementation of 20 
an SMP node 12A that generally conforms to the SMP 
node 12A shown in Fig. 1. Other nodes 12 may be con- 
figured similarly. It is noted that alternative specific im- 
plementations of each SMP node 12 of Fig. 1 are also 
possible. The implementation of SMP node 12A shown 25 
in Fig. 2 includes multiple subnodes such as subnodes 
50A and 50B. Each subnode 50 includes two proces- 
sors 16 and corresponding caches 18, a memory portion 
56, an address controller 52, and a data controller 54. 
The memory portions 56 within subnodes 50 collectively 30 
form the memory 22 of the SMP node 1 2A of Fig. 1 . Oth- 
er subnodes (not shown) are further coupled to SMP bus 
20 to form the I/O interfaces 26. 
[0049] As shown in Fig. 2, SMP bus 20 includes an 
address bus 58 and a data bus 60. Address controller 35 
52 is coupled to address bus 58, and data controller 54 
is coupled to data bus 60. Fig. 2 also illustrates system 
interface 24, including a system interface logic block 62, 
a translation storage 64, a directory 66, and a memory 
tag (MTAG) 68. Logic block 62 is coupled to both ad- 40 
dress bus 58 and data bus 60, and asserts an ignore 
signal 70 upon address bus 58 under certain circum- 
stances as will be explained further below. Additionally, 
logic block 62 is coupled to translation storage 64, di- 
rectory 66, MTAG 68, and network 14. 
[0050] For the embodiment of Fig. 2, each subnode 
50 is configured upon a printed circuit board which may 
be inserted into a backplane upon which SMP bus 20 is 
situated. In this manner, the number of processors and/ 
or I/O interfaces 26 included within an SMP node 1 2 may so 
be varied by inserting or removing subnodes 50. For ex- 
ample, computer system 10 may initially be configured 
with a small number of subnodes 50. Additional subn- 
odes 50 may be added from time to time as the comput- 
ing power required by the users of computer system 10 55 
grows. 

[0051 ] Address controller 52 provides an interface be- 
tween caches 18 and the address portion of SMP bus 
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20. In the embodiment shown, address controller 52 in- 
cludes an out queue 72 and some number of in queues 
74. Out queue 72 buffers transactions from the proces- 
sors connected thereto until address controller 52 is 
granted access to address bus 58. Address controller 
52 performs the transactions stored in out queue 72 in 
the order those transactions were placed into out queue 
72 (i.e. out queue 72 is a FIFO queue). Transactions 
performed by address controller 52 as well as transac- 
tions received from address bus 58 which are to be 
snooped by caches 18 and caches internal to proces- 
sors 16 are placed into in queue 74. 
[0052] Similar to out queue 72, in queue 74 is a FIFO 
queue. All address transactions are stored in the in 
queue 74 of each subnode 50 (even within the in queue 
74 of the subnode 50 which initiates the address trans- 
action). Address transactions are thus presented to 
caches 18 and processors 16 for snooping in the order 
they occur upon address bus 58. The order that trans- 
actions occur upon address bus 58 is the order for SMP 
node 12A. However, the complete system is expected 
to have one global memory order. This ordering expec- 
tation creates a problem in both the NUMA and COMA 
architectures employed by computer system 10, since 
the global order may need to be established by the order 
of operations upon network 14. If two nodes perform a 
transaction to an address, the order that the correspond- 
ing coherency operations occur at the home node for 
the address defines the order of the two transactions as 
seen within each node. For example, if two write trans- 
actions are performed to the same address, then the 
second write operation to arrive at the address' home 
node should be the second write transaction to complete 
(i.e. a byte location which is updated by both write trans- 
actions stores a value provided by the second write 
transaction upon completion of both transactions). How- 
ever, the node which performs the second transaction 
may actually have the second transaction occur first up- 
on SMP bus 20. Ignore signal' 70 allows the second 
transaction to be transferred to system interface 24 with- 
out any of the CPU's or I/O devices in the SMP node 12 
reacting to the transaction. 

[0053] Therefore, in order to operate effectively with 
the ordering constraints imposed by the out queue/in 
queue structure of address controller 52, system inter- 
face logic block 62 employs ignore signal 70. When a 
transaction is presented upon address bus 58 and sys- 
tem interface logic block 62 detects that a remote trans- 
action is to be performed in response to the transaction, 
logic block 62 asserts the ignore signal 70. Assertion of 
the ignore signal 70 with respect to a transaction causes 
address controller 52 to inhibit storage of the transaction 
into in queues 74. Therefore, other transactions which 
may occur subsequent to the ignored transaction and 
which complete locally within SMP node 12A may com- 
plete out of order with respect to the ignored transaction 
without violating the ordering rules of in queue 74. In 
particular, transactions performed by system interface 
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24 in response to coherency activity upon network 14 
may be performed and completed subsequent to the ig- 
nored transaction. When a response is received from 
the remote transaction, the ignored transaction may be 
reissued by system interface logic block 62 upon ad- 
dress bus 58. The transaction is thereby placed into in 
queue 74, and may complete in order with transactions 
occurring at the time of reissue. 
[0054] It is noted that in one embodiment, once a 
transaction from a particular address controller 52 has 
been ignored, subsequent coherent transactions from 
that particular address controller 52 are also ignored. 
Transactions from a particular processor 16 may have 
an important ordering relationship with respect to each 
other, independent of the ordering requirements im- 
posed by presentation upon address bus 58. For exam- 
ple, a transaction may be separated from another trans- 
action by a memory synchronizing instruction such as 
the MEMBAR instruction included in the SPARC archi- 
tecture. The processor 16 conveys the transactions in 
the order the transactions are to be performed with re- 
spect to each other. 

[0055] Data controller 54 routes data to and from data 
bus 60, memory portion 56 and caches 18. Data con- 
troller 54 may include in and out queues similar to ad- 
dress controller 52. In one embodiment, data controller 
54 employs multiple physical units in a byte-sliced bus 
configuration. 

[0056] Processors 1 6 as shown in Fig. 2 include mem- 
ory management units (MMUs) 76A-76B. MMUs 76 per- 
form a virtual to physical address translation upon the 
data addresses generated by the instruction code exe- 
cuted upon processors 16, as well as the instruction ad- 
dresses. The addresses generated in response to in- 
struction execution are virtual addresses. In other 
words, the virtual addresses are the addresses created 
by the programmer of the instruction code. The virtual 
addresses are passed through an address translation 
mechanism (embodied in MMUs 76), from which corre- 
sponding physical addresses are created. The physical 
address identifies a storage location within memory 22. 
[0057] Virtual to physical address translation is per- 
formed for many reasons. For example, the address 
translation mechanism may be used to grant or deny a 
particular computing task's access to certain memory 
addresses. In this manner, the data and instructions 
within one computing task are isolated from the data and 
instructions of another computing task. Additionally, por- 
tions of the data and instructions of a computing task 
may be "paged out" to a hard disk drive. When a portion 
is paged out, the translation is invalidated. Upon access 
to the portion by the computing task, an interrupt occurs 
due to the failed translation. The interrupt allows the op- 
erating system to retrieve the corresponding information 
from the hard disk drive. In this manner, more virtual 
memory may be available than actual memory in mem- 
ory 22. Many other uses for virtual memory are well 
known. 
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[0058] Referring back to computer system 10 shown 
in Fig. 1 in conjunction with the SMP node 12A imple- 
mentation illustrated in Fig. 2, the physical address com- 
puted by MMUs 76 may be a local physical address 

5 (LPA) defining a location within the memory 22 associ- 
ated with the SMP node 12 in which the processor 16 is 
located. MTAG 68 stores a coherency state for each "co- 
herency unit" in memory 22. When an address transac- 
tion is performed upon SMP bus 20, system interface 

10 logic block 62 examines the coherency state stored in 
MTAG 68 for the accessed coherency unit. If the coher- 
ency state indicates that the SMP node 12 has sufficient 
access rights to the coherency unit to perform the ac- 
cess, then the address transaction proceeds. If, howev- 

15 er, the coherency state indicates that coherency opera- 
tions should be performed prior to completion of the 
transaction, then system interface logic block 62 asserts 
the ignore signal 70. Logic block 62 performs coherency 
operations upon network 14 to acquire the appropriate 

20 coherency state. When the appropriate coherency state 
is acquired, logic block 62 reissues the ignored transac- 
tion upon SMP bus 20. Subsequently, the transaction 
completes. 

[0059] Generally speaking, the coherency state main- 

25 tained for a coherency unit at a particular storage loca- 
tion (e.g. a cache or a memory 22) indicates the access 
rights to the coherency unit at that SMP node 12. The 
access right indicates the validity of the coherency unit, 
as well as the read/write permission granted for the copy 

30 of the coherency unit within that SMP node 12. In one 
embodiment, the coherency states employed by com- 
puter system 10 are modified, owned, shared, and 
invalid. The modified state indicates that the SMP node 
12 has updated the corresponding coherency unit. 

35 Therefore, other SMP nodes 12 do not have a copy of 
the coherency unit. Additionally, when the modified co- 
herency unit is discarded by the SMP node 12, the co- 
herency unit is stored back to the home node. The 
owned state indicates that the SMP node 12 is respon- 

40 sible for the coherency unit, but other SMP nodes 12 
may have shared copies. Again, when the coherency 
unit is discarded by the SMP node 12, the coherency 
unit is stored back to the home node. The shared state 
indicates that the SMP node 1 2 may read the coherency 

45 unit but may not update the coherency unit without ac- 
quiring the owned state. Additionally, other SMP nodes 
12 may have copies of the coherency unit as well. Fi- 
nally, the invalid state indicates that the SMP node 12 
does not have a copy of the coherency unit. In one em- 

50 bodiment, the modified state indicates write permission 
and any state but invalid indicates read permission to 
the corresponding coherency unit. 
[0060] As used herein, a coherency unit is a number 
of contiguous bytes of memory which are treated as a 

55 unit for coherency purposes. For example, if one byte 
within the coherency unit is updated, the entire coher- 
ency unit is considered to be updated. In one specific 
embodiment, the coherency unit is a cache line, com- 
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prising 64 contiguous bytes. It is understood, however, 
that a coherency unit may comprise any number of 
bytes. 

[0061] System interface 24 also includes a translation 
mechanism which utilizes translation storage 64 to store 
translations from a local physical address (LPA) to a glo- 
bal address (GA), and from a GA back to a LPA. Certain 
bits within a physical address identify the home node for 
the address, at which coherency information is stored 
for that global address. For example, an embodiment of 
computer system 10 may employ four SMP nodes 12 
such as that of Fig. 1. In such an embodiment, two bits 
of the physical address identify the home node. Prefer- 
ably, bits from the most significant portion of the physical 
address are used to identify the home node. The same 
bits are used in the physical address to identify NUMA 
accesses. If the bits of the physical address indicate that 
the local node is not the home node, then the physical 
address is a global address and the transaction is per- 
formed in NUMA mode. Therefore, the operating system 
places global addresses in MMUs 76 for any NUMA- 
type pages. Conversely, the operating system places 
LPAs in MMU 76 for any COMA-type pages. It is noted 
that an LPA may be the same as a GA (for NUMA ac- 
cesses to remote address and accesses to addresses 
allocated to local memory ). Alternatively, an LPA may 
be translated to a GA when the LPA identifies storage 
locations that store copies of data having a home in an- 
other SMP node 12, i.e. shadow pages. 
[0062] The directory 66 of a particular home node 
identifies which SMP nodes 12 have copies of data cor- 
responding to a given physical address assigned to the 
home node such that coherency between the copies 
may be maintained. Additionally, the directory 66 of the 
home node identifies the SMP node 12 which owns the 
coherency unit. Therefore, while local coherency be- 
tween caches 18 and processors 16 is maintained via 
snooping, system-wide (or global) coherency is main- 
tained using MTAG 68 and directory 66. Directory 66 
stores the coherency information corresponding to the 
coherency units which are assigned to SMP node 12A 
(i.e. for which SMP node 12A is the home node). 
[0063] It is noted that for the embodiment of Fig. 2, 
directory 66 and MTAG 68 store information for each 
coherency unit (i.e., on a coherency unit basis). Con- 
versely, translation storage 64 stores local physical to 
global address translations defined for pages. A page 
includes multiple coherency units, and is typically sev- 
eral kilobytes or even megabytes in size. 
[0064] Computer system 1 0 accordingly creates local 
physical address to global address translations on a 
page basis (thereby allocating a local memory page for 
storing a copy of a remotely stored global page). There- 
fore, blocks of memory 22 are allocated to a particular 
global address on a page basis as well. However, as 
stated above, coherency states and coherency activities 
are performed upon a coherency unit. Therefore, when 
a page is allocated in memory to a particular global ad- 
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dress, the data corresponding to the page is not neces- 
sarily transferred to the allocated memory. Instead, as 
processors 16 access various coherency units within 
the page, those coherency units are transferred from the 
5 owner of the coherency unit. In this manner, the data 
actually accessed by SMP node 12A is transferred into 
the corresponding memory 22. Data not accessed by 
SMP node 12A may not be transferred, thereby reduc- 
ing overall bandwidth usage upon network 14 in corn- 
to parison to embodiments which transfer the page of data 
upon allocation of the page in memory 22. 
[0065] It is noted that in one embodiment, translation 
storage 64, directory 66, and/or MTAG 68 may be cach- 
es which store only a portion of the associated transi- 
ts tion, directory, and MTAG information, respectively. The 
entirety of the translation, directory, and MTAG informa- 
tion may be stored in tables within memory 22 or a ded- 
icated memory storage (not shown). If required informa- 
tion for an access is not found in the corresponding 
20 cache, the tables are accessed by system interface 24. 
[0066] Turning now to Fig. 2A, an exemplary directory 
entry 71 is shown. Directory entry 71 may be employed 
by one embodiment of directory 66 shown in Fig. 2. Oth- 
er embodiments of directory 66 may employ dissimilar 
25 directory entries. Directory entry 71 includes a valid bit 
73, a write back bit 75, an owner field 77, and a sharers 
field 79. Directory entry 71 resides within the table of 
directory entries, and is located within the table via the 
global address identifying the corresponding coherency 
30 unit. More particularly, the directory entry 71 associated 
with a coherency unit is stored within the table of direc- 
tory entries at an offset formed from the global address 
which identifies the coherency unit. 
[0067] Valid bit 73 indicates, when set, that directory 
35 entry 71 is valid (i.e. that directory entry 71 is storing 
coherency information for a corresponding coherency 
unit). 

When clear, valid bit 73 indicates that directory entry 71 
is invalid. 

40 [0068] Owner field 77 identifies one of SMP nodes 1 2 
as the owner of the coherency unit. The owning SMP 
node 12A-12D maintains the coherency unit in either the 
modified or owned states. Typically, the owning SMP 
node 12A-12D acquires the coherency unit in the mod- 

45 jfied state. Subsequently, the owning SMP node 12A- 
12D may then transition to the owned state upon pro- 
viding a copy of the coherency unit to another SMP node 
12A-12D. The other SMP node 12A-12D acquires the 
coherency unit in the shared state. In one embodiment, 

50 owner field 77 comprises two bits encoded to identify 
one of four SMP nodes 12A-12D as the owner of the 
coherency unit. 

[0069] Sharers field 79 includes one bit assigned to 
each SMP node 12A-12D. If an SMP node 12A-12D is 
55 maintaining a shared copy of the coherency unit, the 
corresponding bit within sharers field 79 is set. Con- 
versely, if the SMP node 12A-12D is not maintaining a 
shared copy of the coherency unit, the corresponding 
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bit within sharers field 79 is clear. In this manner, sharers 
field 79 indicates all of the shared copies of the coher- 
ency unit which exist within the computer system 10 of 
Fig. 1. 

[0070] Write back bit 75 indicates, when set, that the 
SMP node 12A-12D identified as the owner of the co- 
herency unit via owner field 77 has written the updated 
copy of the coherency unit to the home SMP node 12. 
When clear, bit 75 indicates that the owning SMP node 
12A-12D has not written the updated copy of the coher- 
ency unit to the home SMP node 12A-12D. 
[0071] Turning now to Fig. 3, a block diagram of one 
embodiment of system interface 24 is shown. As shown 
in Fig. 3, system interface 24 includes directory 66, 
translation storage 64, and MTAG 68. Translation stor- 
age 64 is shown as a global address to local physical 
address (GA2LPA) translation unit 80 and a local phys- 
ical address to global address (LPA2GA) translation unit 
82. 

[0072] System interface 24 also includes input and 
output queues for storing transactions to be performed 
upon SMP bus 20 or network 14. Specifically, for the 
embodiment shown, system interface 24 includes input 
header queue 84 and output header queue 86 for buff- 
ering header packets to and from network 14. Header 
packets identify an operation to be performed, and spec- 
ify the number and format of any data packets which 
may follow. Output header queue 86 buffers header 
packets to be transmitted upon network 14, and input 
header queue 84 buffers header packets received from 
network 14 until system interface 24 processes the re- 
ceived header packets. Similarly, data packets are buff- 
ered in input data queue 88 and output data queue 90 
until the data may be transferred upon SMP data bus 
60 and network 14, respectively. 
[0073] SMP out queue 92, SMP in queue 94, and 
SMP I/O in queue (PIQ) 96 are used to buffer address 
transactions to and from address bus 58. SMP out 
queue 92 buffers transactions to be presented by sys- 
tem interface 24 upon address bus 58. Reissue trans- 
actions queued in response to the completion of coher- 
ency activity with respect to an ignored transaction are 
buffered in SMP out queue 92. Additionally, transactions 
generated in response to coherency activity received 
from network 14 are buffered in SMP out queue 92. SMP 
in queue 94 stores coherency related transactions to be 
serviced by system interface 24. Conversely, SMP PIQ 
96 stores I/O transactions to be conveyed to an I/O in- 
terface residing in another SMP node 12. I/O transac- 
tions generally are considered non-coherent and there- 
fore do not generate coherency activities. 
[0074] SMP in queue 94 and SMP PIQ 96 receive 
transactions to be queued from a transaction filter 98. 
Transaction filter 98 is coupled to MTAG 68 and SMP 
address bus 58. If transaction filter 98 detects an I/O 
transaction upon address bus 58 which identifies an I/ 
O interface upon another SMP node 12, transaction filter 
98 places the transaction into SMP PIQ 96. If a coherent 



transaction to an LPA address is detected by transaction 
filter 98, then the corresponding coherency state from 
MTAG 68 is examined. In accordance with the coheren- 
cy state, transaction filter 98 may assert ignore signal 

5 70 and may queue a coherency transaction in SMP in 
queue 94. Ignore signal 70 is asserted and a coherency 
transaction queued if MTAG 68 indicates that insuffi- 
cient access rights to the coherency unit for performing 
the coherent transaction is maintained by SMP node 

10 12A. Conversely, ignore signal 70 is deasserted and a 
coherency transaction is not generated if MTAG 68 in- 
dicates that a sufficient access right is maintained by 
SMP node 12A. 

[0075] Transactions from SMP in queue 94 are proo- 
fs essed by a request agent 100 within system interface 
24. Prior to action by request agent 1 00, LPA2GA trans- 
lation unit 82 translates the address of the transaction 
(if it is an LPA address) from the local physical address 
presented upon SMP address bus 58 into the corre- 
20 spending global address. Request agent 1 00 then gen- 
erates a header packet specifying a particular coheren- 
cy request to be transmitted to the home node identified 
by the global address. The coherency request is placed 
into output header queue 86. Subsequently, a coheren- 
25 cy reply is received into input header queue 84. Request 
agent 100 processes the coherency replies from input 
header queue 84, potentially generating reissue trans- 
actions for SMP out queue 92 (as described below). 
[0076] Also included in system interface 24 is a home 
30 agent 102 and a slave agent 1 04. Home agent 102 proc- 
esses coherency requests received from input header 
queue 84. From the coherency information stored in di- 
rectory 66 with respect to a particular global address, 
home agent 102 determines if a coherency demand is 
35 to be transmitted to one or more slave agents in other 
SMP nodes 12. In one embodiment, home agent 102 
blocks the coherency information corresponding to the 
affected coherency unit. In other words, subsequent re- 
quests involving the coherency unit are not performed 
40 until the coherency activity corresponding to the coher- 
ency request is completed. According to one embodi- 
ment, home agent 1 02 receives a coherency completion 
from the request agent which initiated the coherency re- 
quest (via input header queue 84). The coherency com- 
45 pletion indicates that the coherency activity has com- 
pleted. Upon receipt of the coherency completion, home 
agent 102 removes the block upon the coherency infor- 
mation corresponding to the affected coherency unit. It 
is noted that, since the coherency information is blocked 
50 until completion of the coherency activity, home agent 
102 may update the coherency information in accord- 
ance with the coherency activity performed immediately 
when the coherency request is received. 
[0077] Slave agent 1 04 receives coherency demands 
55 from home agents of other SMP nodes 12 via input 
header queue 84. In response to a particular coherency 
demand, slave agent 1 04 may queue a coherency trans- 
action in SMP out queue 92. In one embodiment, the 
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coherency transaction may cause caches 18 and cach- 
es internal to processors 16 to invalidate the affected 
coherency unit. Alternatively, the coherency transaction 
may cause caches 1 8 and caches internal to processors 
1 6 to change the coherency state of the coherency unit 5 
to shared. Prior to performing activities in response to a 
coherency demand, the global address received with 
the coherency demand is translated to a local physical 
address via GA2LPA translation unit 80. Once slave 
agent 104 has completed activity in response to a co- 10 
herency demand, slave agent 104 transmits a coheren- 
cy reply to the request agent which initiated the coher- 
ency request corresponding to the coherency demand. 
[0078] According to one embodiment, the coherency 
protocol enforced by request agents 100, home agents *5 
102, and slave agents 104 includes a write invalidate 
policy. In other words, when a processor 16 within an 
SMP node 12 updates a coherency unit, any copies of 
the coherency unit stored within other SMP nodes 12 
are invalidated. However, other write policies may be 
used in other embodiments. For example, a write update 
policy may be employed. According to a write update 
policy, when an coherency unit is updated the updated 
data is transmitted to each of the copies of the coheren- 
cy unit stored in each of the SMP nodes 12. 
[0079] Referring back to Fig. 2, the verification and 
acquisition of coherency rights are discussed below. 
When processor 16 attempts to read or write to a mem- 
ory location, the MMU within processor 1 6 converts the 
virtual address generated by the program to a physical 
address. The physical address includes a node ID field 
which indicates the home node to which the physical ad- 
dress is assigned. If the home node corresponds to the 
node which initiates the transaction (i.e. the requesting 
node), the address is referred to as a local physical ad- 
dress. Alternatively, if the node ID field identifies a node 
other than the requesting node, the address is referred 
to as a global address. Using the physical address, proc- 
essor 16 determines whether the data that corresponds 
to the physical address is stored in cache 18. Cache 18 
may store data corresponding to local physical address- 
es or data corresponding to global addresses (data ac- 
cessed in a NUMA manner may be stored in cache with 
a global address). The data corresponding to local phys- 
ical addresses may be one of two types. The local phys- 
ical address may correspond to memory locations as- 
signed to the local node or it may correspond to shadow 
copies of data from a remote node (i.e. data accessed 
in a COMA manner). 

[0080] If the data is found in cache 18, processor 16 
accesses the data from the cache. Alternatively, if the 
data is not located in cache 18, then a request for the 
data is output on SMP bus 20. If the physical address is 
a global address, system interface 24 will initiate a glo- 
bal transaction to acquire the desired data. Alternatively, 
if the physical address is a local physical address, sys- 
tem interface logic 62 will determine whether the node 
has sufficient access rights to perform the transaction 
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by reading the entry of MTAG 68 that corresponds to 
address. If the node has sufficient access rights for the 
desired transaction, the transaction is performed on the 
data in memory 22. If the node does not have sufficient 
access rights, the node must acquire sufficient access 
rights before performing the transaction. The node ob- 
tains the access rights by initiating a coherency opera- 
tion to obtain those rights. 

[0081] In one embodiment, each node includes two 
logical address spaces. Both logical address spaces are 
mapped to the entire memory 22 and are synonyms for 
accessing the same memory location. A first address 
space, called CMR space, stores shadow copies of data 
from other nodes. The remaining data is stored in a sec- 
ond address space, called local address space. 
[0082] In one embodiment, a local physical address 
includes an address bit, called a CMR bit, that indicates 
whether the local physical address corresponds to an 
address assigned to the requesting node (i.e., the re- 
questing node is the home node for the data) or to a 
shadow page within the CMR address space (i.e., a 
shadow copy of data from a remote node). If the CMR 
bit is set, which indicates the data is a shadow page, 
system interface 24 translates the local physical ad- 
dress to a global address prior to performing a coheren- 
cy operation. Alternatively, if the CMR bit is clear, which 
indicates the requesting node is the home node for the 
data, the local physical address is the same as the glo- 
bal address and no translation is necessary prior to per- 
forming a coherency operation. Addresses with the 
CMR bit set are mapped to CMR space. Addresses with 
the CMR bit cleared are mapped to local address space. 
[0083] Without the CMR bit, system interface logic 24 
cannot differentiate between a local physical address 
that corresponds to local data and a local physical ad- 
dress that corresponds to a shadow copy of remote da- 
ta. Accordingly, system interface 24 will translate all lo- 
cal physical addresses prior to performing a coherency 
operation. Because the translation is unnecessary for 
local physical addresses that correspond to local data, 
the translation adds unnecessary latency to the trans- 
action and increases the bandwidth that translation stor- 
age 64 must handle. A protocol for acquiring sufficient 
access rights is discussed in more detail in copending, 
commonly assigned patent application (A Multiprocess- 
ing Computer System Employing Local and Global Ad- 
dress Spaces And Multiple Access Modes), filed July 1, 
1996, Serial No. 08/675,635, which is herein incorporat- 
ed by reference in its entirety. 

[0084] Turning now to Fig. 4, a diagram illustrating a 
physical address space and a logical address space of 
a four node multiprocessing computer system is shown. 
Physical address space 502 is divided among the four 
nodes of the multiprocessing computer system. Local 
physical address space 506 is a portion of physical ad- 
dress space 502 allocated to node 0. Local physical ad- 
dress space 508 is a portion of physical address space 
502 allocated to node 1. Local physical address space 
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510 is a portion of physical address space 502 allocated 
to node 2. Local physical address space 51 2 is a portion 
of physical address space 502 allocated to node 3. Each 
node is the home node for the portion of physical ad- 
dress space 502 allocated to the node. In one embodi- 5 
ment, the local physical address space allocated to a 
node is physically located within the node. Accordingly, 
accesses by a home node to the local physical address 
space allocated to the node are local accesses. For ex- 
ample, if node 0 accesses data stored at an address w 
within local physical address space 506, the data ac- 
cess is a local transaction. Other nodes, however, may 
have copies of the data, which may necessitate a global 
coherency operation prior to accessing the data. 
[0085] In the illustrated embodiment, physical ad- 1 $ 
dress space 502 is divided equally among the four 
nodes. In other embodiments, physical address space 
502 may be divided unequally between the nodes. It is 
noted that the four node multiprocessor computer sys- 
tem of Fig. 4 is only an illustration. Multiprocessing com- 
puter systems with any number of nodes are contem- 
plated. 

[0086] The logical address space 504 of the computer 
system is also illustrated in Figure 4. In the illustrated 
embodiment, two logical address spaces are mapped 
to each local physical address space within a node. For 
example, local address space 514 and CMR address 
space 516 are both mapped to local physical address 
space 506. In other words an access to an offset within 
local address space 514 accesses the same physical 
memory location as an access to CMR space 516 with 
the same offset. 

[0087] Local address space 518 and CMR address 
space 520 are mapped to local physical address space 
508 of node Una similar manner, local address space 
522 and CMR address space 524 are mapped to local 
physical address space 510 of node 2. Lastly, local ad- 
dress space 526 and CMR address space 528 are 
mapped to local physical address space 512 in node 3. 
[0088] Turning now to Fig. 5, a format of an address 

601 of a multiprocessing system is shown. In the illus- 
trated system, address 601 includes four fields: an offset 
field 602, a CMR bit 604, a node ID field 606 and a co- 
herency field 608 computer. Offset field 602 identifies a 
page within an address space and an offset within the 
page. In the illustrated embodiment offset field 602 is 37 
bits. In one embodiment, the upper four bits of offset field 

602 are reserved. As discussed above, CMR bit 604 
identifies a logical address space within a node. In one 
embodiment, the CMR bit identifies either a local ad- 
dress space or a CMR space, in one particular embod- 
iment, the logical address space and the CMR space 
are mapped to the same physical address space. Ac- 
cordingly, a memory controller of a processor ignores 
the CMR bit. System interface 24, however, uses the 
CMR bit to determine whether an address translation is 
necessary prior to a global transaction, such as a coher- 
ency operation. Node ID field 606 identifies the home 
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node of the address. In the illustrated embodiment, node 
ID field 606 is four bits. Accordingly, a system employing 
the illustrated address format can accommodate 16 
nodes. If node ID field 606 identifies the requesting 
node, the address is a local physical address and ac- 
cesses to the memory location are local. Alternatively, 
if node ID field 606 identifies a remote node, the address 
is a global address and accesses to the memory location 
are global. Coherency field 608 indicates whether the 
address is in a coherent memory address space or a 
non-coherent address space. The non-coherent mem- 
ory address space stores data that is not cached, such 
as I/O data. In one embodiment, the non-coherent ad- 
dress space occupies half the address space of the mul- 
tiprocessing computer system. In one particular embod- 
iment, the non-coherent address space occupies the 
most significant half of the system address space. 
[0089] Turning now to Fig. 6, an alternative format for 
a directory entry 702 is shown. Valid field 73, write back 
field 75, owner field 77 and sharer field 79 are similar to 
those discussed above in reference to Fig. 2A. Directory 
entry 702 may be employed in one embodiment of di- 
rectory 66. Other embodiments of directory 66 may em- 
ploy dissimilar directory entries. Directory entry 702 in- 
cludes a COMA access (CA) bit 704. When set, the CO- 
MA access bit indicates that a COMA access has been 
made to the coherency unit that corresponds to the di- 
rectory entry. Alternatively, when the COMA access bit 
is clear, it indicates that only NU MA accesses have been 
made to the coherency unit that corresponds to the di- 
rectory entry. 

[0090] If only NUMA accesses have been made to a 
particular coherency unit, a translation from a global ad- 
dress to a local physical address is not required when 
a reply is made to a coherency operation. Alternatively, 
if a COMA access to a coherency unit has been made, 
shadow copies of data may be stored, in one or more 
nodes, at a local physical address which is a translation 
of the global address. Accordingly, when a demand is 
made to a coherency operation that has been accessed 
in COMA mode, the slave node typically must translate 
the global address to a local physical address. In one 
embodiment, a bit within a demand to a coherency op- 
eration indicates whether the COMA access bit within 
the directory entry is asserted. Based upon the state of 
this bit, the node that receives the reply may determine 
whether a translation of the global address is required. 
In an alternative embodiment, a control signal can be 
asserted which indicates whether the COMA access bit 
of a directory entry is asserted. 
[0091 ] For example, a node may request read-to-own 
(RTO) access rights to a coherency unit. In response to 
the RTO request, the home node may invalidate any 
copies of the data within the coherency unit in other 
nodes. In one embodiment, a bit within the invalidate 
demand indicates whether any nodes an storing the da- 
ta within the coherency unit in COMA mode. If data is 
stored in COMA mode, the global address of the inval- 
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idate demand is translated to a local physical address 
(if data is stored in NUMA mode on that node, the trans- 
lation may be a unity translation) and the data corre- 
sponding to the translated local physical address is in- 
validated. If data is only stored in NUMA mode in the 5 
system, a special invalidate command that indicates 
that no translation is required may be sent to the nodes. 
In this manner, the latency associated with the transla- 
tion from the global address to local physical address 
may be eliminated. *o 
[0092] In an alternative system directory 66 stores in- 
formation indicative of which nodes are storing data in 
COMA mode and which nodes are storing data in NUMA 
mode. In this manner, translation invalidate commands 
may be sent to the nodes storing data in COMA mode, 15 
and invalidate commands specify no translation may be 
sent to nodes storing data in NUMA mode. 
[0093] It is noted, that the COMA access bit of a di- 
rectory entry may be asserted when no COMA data is 
stored in any of the nodes of the multiprocessing sys- 
tem. For example, a COMA access may be made to data 
within a particular coherency unit. The COMA access 
causes the COMA access bit of the directory entry cor- 
responding to the coherency unit to be asserted. Sub- 
sequently, the COMA access data is discarded or inval- 
idated by the node storing the COMA access data. In 
this system the COMA access bit may still be asserted 
and translations from a global address to a local physical 
address may be unnecessarily performed during a co- 
herency operation. In an alternative embodiment, the 
COMA bit may be promptly reset when all COMA data 
within the multiprocessing computer system has been 
invalidated. Another example of unnecessary GA2LPA 
lookups is for a system where one node stores a coher- 
ence unit in COMA mode and the other nodes store it 
in NUMA mode. This scheme will cause a GA2LPA 
lookup in all nodes, even though only the node in COMA 
mode required the lookup. 

[0094] Turning now to Fig. 7, a diagram illustrating a 
free memory list 802 and a CMR list 804 is shown. As 
discussed above, two logical address spaces (local ad- 
dress space and CMR space) are mapped to the local 
physical address space of a node. In one particular em- 
bodiment, a list of free memory space 802 is maintained 
for each node. Free memory list 802 contains addresses 
of pages within the local memory that have not been al- 
located for data storage. When a processor needs data 
space in local memory, the processor stores the data to 
a page listed in the free memory list 802 and removes 
the address of the page, or pages, to which the data is 
stored from free memory list 802. 
[0095] A portion of the free memory of a node may be 
allocated as free CMR space. CMR list 804 stores the 
addresses of pages of unallocated memory designated 
as CMR space. When the system needs to store data 
to CMR space, the system stores the data to a page 
within CMR list 804 and removes the address of the 
page from CMR list 804. The system allocates CMR 
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space by moving addresses of pages from free list 802 
to CMR list 804. As illustrated by reference numeral 806, 
an address of a page in free memory list 802 may be 
moved to CMR list 804 to allocate a page of local mem- 
ory as CMR address space. 

[0096] Turning now to Fig. 8, an organization of a local 
physical address space and a local physical address to 
global address (LPA2GA) translation table is shown. In 
some embodiments, the LPA2GA translation table of a 
node includes an entry for each page within the local 
physical address space of that node. As the size of the 
local physical address space increases, the size of the 
LPA2GA translation table also increases. As the size of 
the LPA2GA table increases, the access time of the ta- 
ble also increases. As the access time increases, it be- 
comes impracticable to access the entire LPA2GA table. 
One alternative is to implement the LPA2GA translation 
table as a cache backed by memory. The most recently 
accessed translations may be stored in cache and the 
entire LPA2GA table stored in memory. This decreases 
the access time of the translation table if a translation is 
in the cache. However, cache misses are fairly costly in 
terms of latency. Additionally, the complexity of the 
LPA2GA translation table is substantially increased. 
[0097] In an albernative embodiment illustrated in Fig. 
8, several pages of local physical address space are 
mapped to one entry of LPA2GA translation table 104. 
In the illustrated embodiment, four pages of local phys- 
ical address space are mapped to one entry of LPA2GA 
translation table 104. For example, in the illustrated em- 
bodiment, page 802, page 808, page 814 and page 820 
of local physical address space 506 are mapped to entry 
826 of LPA2GA translation table 104. Prior to allocating 
a page of local memory as a CMR page, the node ver- 
ifies that the corresponding LPA2GA translation table 
entry that corresponds to that page is available. If the 
entry is not available, the page is not allocated as CMR 
space and a different page is selected from the tree list. 
In a different embodiment, as discussed above in refer- 
ence to Fig. 7, pages are allocated as CMR space by 
moving page addresses from free memory list 802 to 
CMR list 804. Prior to moving a page address from free 
list 802 to CMR list 804, it is verified that the LPA2GA 
translation table entry that corresponds to that page is 
available. 

[0098] In the illustrated embodiment, only one of the 
four pages that map to an entry of LPA2GA translation 
table 104 may be allocated as CMR space. For exam- 
ple, assume that page 802 is allocated as CMR space. 
If the node then attempts to allocate page 808 as CMR 
space, the node will find that entry 826 currently stores 
a translation for page 802. Accordingly, the node will not 
allocate page 808 as CMR space and choose another 
page such as page 804 to allocate as CMR space. If 
entry 828 is available (i.e., pages 810, 816 and 822 are 
not allocated as CMR space), then page 804 will be al- 
located as CMR space and entry 828 is marked as un- 
available. Subsequently, page 810, 816 and 822 cannot 
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be allocated as CMR space. A translation may be stored 
to entry 828 at a later time (e.g., when a shadow page 
is stored to the page). 

[0099] In other embodiments, more or less pages may 
be mapped to an entry of LPA2GA translation table 1 04. 
For example, eight pages of local physical address 
space may be mapped to one entry of LPA2GA 104. 
[0100] In the above manner, the size of LPA2GA 
translation table 104 may be reduced. For example, if 
four pages are mapped to each entry, the size of 
LPA2GA translation table 104 is one quarter the size of 
a conventional LPA2GA translation table. By reducing 
the size of LPA2GA 104, the entire LPA2GA table may 
be maintained in a fast memory (e.g., an SRAM look-up 
table) without the need for a cache. The circuitry of the 
LPA2GA table is also reduced and the latency associ- 
ated with a cache miss is eliminated. 
[0101] In one embodiment, the allocation of memory 
space as CMR space is performed by software (e.g., the 
operating system of the node). In one particular embod- 
iment, software verifies that the entry of LPA2GA trans- 
lation table 104 that corresponds to a page is available 
prior to allocating that page of CMR space. A valid bit 
within the translation table entries of may be used to in- 
dicate that an entry is available or unavailable. 
[01 02] The above described system limits the amount 
of memory that may be allocated as CMR space. For 
example, if four pages are mapped to each LPA2GA 
translation table entry, a maximum of 25% of local mem- 
ory may be allocated as CMR space. Further, 100% uti- 
lization of the maximum available CMR space is unlike- 
ly. It is reasonable to assume the at least 75% of the 
maximum available space may be utilized, which is typ- 
ically sufficient for CMR space. 
[0103] Turning now to Fig. 9, a translation of a local 
physical address to a global address is shown. In the 
illustrated translation, eight pages of local memory are 
mapped to each entry in LPA2GA translation table 104. 
As discussed above in reference to Fig. 8, mapping mul- 
tiple pages of local memory to one LPA2GA table entry 
reduces the size of the LPA2GA table. In the illustrated 
embodiment, the LPA2GA table has 1 28k entries for 1 M 
pages of local physical memory. 
[0104] LPA address 901 is substantially the same as 
the address discussed above in reference to Fig. 5. LPA 
address 901 includes coherent field 608, node ID field 
606, CMR bit 604 and offset field 602. In the illustrated 
embodiment, offset field 602 is divided into a page offset 
field 903 and an LPA page field 904. LPA page field 904 
identifies a page of the local memory assigned to the 
node identified by node ID field 606. In one embodiment, 
the most significant four bits of LPA page field 904 are 
reserved. Accordingly, LPA page field 904, which is 24 
bits including the reserved bits, may address up to 1M 
pages per node. Page offset field 903 identifies a byte, 
or word, within a page. In the illustrated embodiment, 
page offset field 903 is 1 3 bits and each page is accord- 
ingly 8k bytes (or 8k words). 
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[0105] LPA2GA table 1 04 is addressed by the 1 7 least 
significant bits of LPA page field 904. It is noted that in 
other embodiments, LPA2GA table 104 may be ad- 
dressed by more or less bits. For example, if four pages 
s of physical memory were mapped to each LPA2GA en- 
try, the LPA2GA table may be addressed by 18 bits of 
LPA page field 904. 

[0106] The format of LPA2GA table entry 915 accord- 
ing to one embodiment is illustrated in Fig. 10. LPA2GA 

10 table entry 915 includes a reserve field 916, a valid bit 
918, a node ID field 920, a LPA page field 922 and a 
parity field 924. In other embodiments, a LPA2GA table 
entry may include additional fields or may omit fields in- 
cluded in table entry 91 5. Additionally, the fields may in- 

15 elude more or less bits than the fields illustrated in Fig. 
10. In the illustrated embodiment, reserve field 916 in- 
cludes five reserve bits. Valid bit 918 indicates whether 
the corresponding table entry stores valid translation da- 
ta. If the valid bit is clear, the table entry does not contain 

20 a valid translation and is available to store a translation. 
Node ID field 920 identifies the home node within the 
multiprocessing system that corresponds to the ad- 
dress. In the illustrated embodiment, node ID field 920 
is four bits. Accordingly, sixteen nodes may be accom- 

25 modated. LPA page field 922 identifies a page within the 
home node identified by node ID field 920. In the illus- 
trated embodiment, LPA page field 922 is 24 bits. Ac- 
cordingly, 4M pages may be accommodated. Parity field 
924 stores two parity bits to verify the accuracy of the 

30 table entry. In one embodiment, the parity bits are 
checked by hardware each time hardware accesses a 
table entry, but are not checked by software accesses. 
[0107] Referring back to Fig. 9, the least significant 
17 bits of LPA page field 904 of local physical address 

35 901 are used to address LPA2GA translation table 104. 
In the illustrated embodiment, no address tag is stored 
in table entry 915, even though multiple pages corre- 
spond to a table entry. As discussed above in reference 
to Fig. 8, only one of the pages that correspond to table 

40 entry 91 5 may be allocated as CMR space. Accordingly, 
only one translation is stored in each entry of LPA2GA 
table 104 and no comparisons of address tags are re- 
quired. 

[01 08] Global address 902 includes fields substantial- 
45 |y similar to LPA address 901. Global address 902 in- 
cludes a coherent field 906, a node ID field 908, a re- 
serve bit 910, an LPA page field 912, and a page offset 
field 914. Portions of global address 902 are taken di- 
rectly from LPA address 901 and other portions are ob- 
50 tained from fields within the LPA2GA entry addressed 
by LPA address 901. In the illustrated example, page 
offset field 904 is taken directly from page offset field 
903 of LPA address 901. Node ID field 920 and LPA 
page field 922 of the table entry addressed by LPA ad- 
55 dress 901 provide the data for node ID field 908 and LPA 
page field 912 of global address 902. 
[0109] Turning now to Fig. 11, the organization of a 
global address to local physical address (GA2LPA) table 
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is shown according to one embodiment of the present 
invention. Typically, the GA2LPA table of each node in 
a multiprocessing system must include one entry for 
each page in the multiprocessing system. For example, 
in a multiprocessing system with four nodes each includ- 
ing 1M pages of local physical address space, the 
GA2LPA table must include 4M entries. The access time 
associated with a table of that size typically adds unac- 
ceptable latency to the transaction. In one embodiment, 
the access time of the GA2LPA table is reduced by pro- 
viding a cache to store the most recently accessed 
GA2LPA translations. The cache is typically backed by 
memory which stores the entire GA2LPA table. Unfor- 
tunately, this solution adds complexity to the GA2LPA 
table, requires a significant amount of RAM to store the 
GA2LPA table, and adds significant latency in the case 
of a cache miss. 

[0110] In an alternative embodiment, the size of 
GA2LPA table 112 may be reduced by recognizing that 
only shadow pages need address translations. Multiple 
global address pages are mapped to each entry in 
GA2LPA table. Prior to storing data as a shadow page 
(i.e. storing data in a COMA manner), GA2LPA table 112 
is checked to see if the entry in the table that corre- 
sponds to the global address is available. If the entry is 
available, the global address is translated to a local 
physical address using a page address from CMR list 
804 discussed above in reference to Fig. 7. Alternative- 
ly, if the corresponding entry in GA2LPA table 1 1 2 is un- 
available (i.e., the entry is storing a translation), a shad- 
ow copy of the data is not stored and the data is stored 
in NUMA mode. Accordingly, there is some probability 
that a node may not be able to store data in COMA 
mode. This probability may be reduced by expanding 
the size of GA2LPA table 112 or making GA2LPA table 
112 more associative. 

[0111] In the embodiment illustrated in Fig. 11, a two- 
way set associative GA2LPA translation table 112 is 
shown. Accordingly, two pages associated with one en- 
try of GPA2LPA table 1 1 2 may be stored as shadow pag- 
es. If one way of an entry is occupied, data may still be 
stored as to a shadow page and the conversion entered 
in the second way of the entry. If both entries contain 
valid translations, the page may not be stored as a shad- 
ow page and is stored in NUMA mode. 
[0112] As discussed above, only pages which have a 
valid translation in the GA2LPA table are converted to 
shadow pages. If a global address received as part of a 
request does not have a corresponding translation in the 
GA2LPA table, then no shadow page exists that corre- 
sponds that global address. Accordingly, no GA2LPA 
translation is required. Any data that corresponds to the 
global address on that node is stored in NUMA mode 
and accordingly the global address may be used to ac- 
cess the data. In other words, the absence of a transla- 
tion in GA2LPA table 112 provides information to the 
node that the page has only been stored in NUMA mode 
on that node. 
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[01 1 3] As discussed in more detail below, a portion of 
the global address is used to address an entry of 
GA2LPA table 1 1 2. Because multiple pages are mapped 
to one entry, a portion of the global address (typically 

s more significant bits than the bits used to address the 
entry) is compared to address tags stored with each en- 
try. If the bits of the global address match either of the 
address tags, then GA2PLA table 112 stores a transla- 
tion for the address and the translation data is used to 

10 form a local physical address. Alternatively, if the ad- 
dress tags do not match the bits of the global address, 
no translation exists for that global address and the glo- 
bal address is used to address any data on the node. 
[01 14] In other embodiments, other organizations for 

15 GA2LPA table 112 may be implemented. For example, 
GA2LPA table 112 may be organized as a four-way set 
associative table. Generally speaking, increasing the 
associatively of the table decreases the probability of 
not being able to store data in COMA mode. For exam- 

20 pie, if a four-way set associative GA2LPA table is used 
and the table is twice the size of the corresponding 
LPA2GA table, the probability of available space in the 
GA2LPA table is 98%, assuming that 75% of the avail- 
able CMR memory is used. If only 50% of the available 

25 CMR space is used, the probability of finding available 
space in the GA2LPA table is 99.6%. 
[01 1 5] One possible organization of a four-way set as- 
sociative cache is to put the address tags of all four ways 
in one word. This address tag word is accessed first. If 

30 none of the address tags match the bits of the global 
address, the address does not have a GA2LPA transla- 
tion and no more accesses to GA2LPA table 112 are 
required. If one address tag matches the bits of the glo- 
bal address, the way that corresponds to the global ad- 

35 dress may be determined and the translation informa- 
tion corresponding to the way accessed. Alternatively, 
the four-ways may be sequentially accessed and the ad- 
dress tags compared to the bits of the global address. 
The same strategies may be used with other table or- 

40 ganizations, such as a two-way set associative table. 
^tSSfe* Turning now to Fig. 12A, an alternative organ- 
ization of a GA2LPA table is shown according to one 
embodiment of the present invention. GA2LPA table 
122 is organized as a skewed-associative cache. Index 

45 function 124 and index function 126 convert the global 
address into two different look-up addresses for 
GA2LPA table 122. The address tags stored in the en- 
tries addressed by the look-up addresses are compared 
to some portion of the global address. The comparison 

so must include enough bits such that the combination of 
the lookup location and the address tag uniquely iden- 
tifies one GA address. If the address tag of an entry 
matches the global address, the translation data stored 
in that entry is used to form the local physical address. 

55 Alternatively, if neither address tag matches the global 
address, the global address is used to access the data. 
In other words, if neither entry stores a GPA2LPA trans- 
lation for that global address, then the data that corre- 
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sponds to the global address is stored in NUMA mode 
within the node and the data is accessed using the glo- 
bal address. 

The look-up address generated by index func- 
tion 126 for one address may be identical to the index 
function generated by index function 124 for a different 
address. In one embodiment, the look-up address gen- 
erated by index function 124 is a subset of the address 
bits of the global address. In one embodiment, the look- 
up address generated by index function 126 may be the 
bit-wise exclusive OR of a plurality of bits within the glo- 
bal address. 

^[Qi1,8k Each entry in GA2LPA table 122 includes an 
address tag field 127, a mode bit 128 and a translation 
field 129. As discussed above, address tag field 127 
stores the address tag of the global address that corre- 
sponds to an entry. Mode bit 128 is required to prevent 
false matches. The mode bit indicates whether the entry 
of the stored translation was derived using index func- 
tion 124 or index function 126. The address tags and 
mode bit must match in order to select a table entry. 
Translation field 129 stores the data necessary to gen- 
erate a local physical address from the global address. 
Translation field 129 is discussed in more detail below 
in reference to Fig. 13. 
40*1,19,]* In one embodiment, when storing translations 
to GA2LPA table 122, the translation data is first at- 
tempted to be stored in the entry addressed by index 
function 124 (referred to herein as the primary entry). If 
the primary entry is used by another translation, the 
translation information is then attempted to be stored in 
the entry addressed by index function 126 (referred to 
herein as the secondary entry). If the secondary entry 
is also occupied, no translation is stored for that global 
address and no shadow page is allocated for that global 
adjjress. 

[8*120] Turning now to Fig. 12B, a method for maxi- 
mizing utilization of tables such as GA2LPA table 122 
according to one embodiment of the present invention 
is shown. Fig. 12B illustrates a plurality of entries 
132-142 in GA2LPA table 122. Columns 144, 146 and 
1 48 illustrate the look-up addresses for a plurality of glo- 
bal addresses. Each global address has a primary entry 
and a secondary entry in GA2LPA table 122. in the il- 
lustrated embodiment, the primary entry is identified by 
"P" next to the entry and a secondary entry is identified 
"S" next to the entry. The entry in which the translation 
is stored is identified by a circle around the letter iden- 
tifying the entry. In one embodiment, the primary entry 
corresponds to the look-up address generated by index 
function 1 24 and the secondary entry corresponds to the 
look-up address generated by index function 126. For 
example, the primary entry corresponding to global ad- 
dress 1 is entry 132 and the secondary entry corre- 
sponding to global address 1 is entry 138. In the illus- 
trated embodiment, the translation for global address 1 
is stored in the primary entry, which is entry 132. In a 
similar manner, the primary entry corresponding to glo- 
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bal address 2 is entry 140 and the secondary entry is 
entry 136. In the illustrated embodiment, the translation 
for global address 2 is stored in entry 136. The primary 
entry corresponding to global address 3 is 136 and the 

5 secondary entry is entry 1 32. 

[0121] In one embodiment, the translation for global 
address 3 cannot be stored in GA2LPA table 122 be- 
cause both entries associated with global address are 
3 occupied by other translations. The primary entry as- 

10 sociated with global address 3 (entry 136) is occupied 
by global address 2 and the secondary entry (entry 1 32) 
is occupied by global address 1 . To improve the availa- 
bility of entries in GPA2LPA table 122, the translations 
for either global address 1 or global address 2 may be 

15 moved to the other entry associated with that address. 
For example, the translation for global address 2 is 
stored in the secondary entry associated with global ad- 
dress 2 (entry 136). If the translation is moved to the 
primary entry (entry 140), then entry 136 is available to 

20 store the translation for global address 3. Alternatively, 
the translation for global address 1 could be moved from 
entry 132 to entry 138, which makes entry 132 available 
to store the translation for global address 3. In this man- 
ner, the utilization of GA2LPA table 122 may be in- 

25 creased. 

-[0122] The utilization of the table approaches the uti- 
lization of a fully associative table while maintaining a 
relatively simple look-up function. Only two entries need 
to be accessed during look-up. In other words, from the 

30 look-up standpoint, the table is similar to a two-way 
skewed associative cache. The utilization of the table, 
however, approaches the utilization of a fully associative 
table. In one embodiment, software performs the rea- 
lignment function of moving translations between en- 

35 tries to make space available for new entries. 

[0123] Turning now to Fig. 12C, another illustration of 
a method for increasing the utilization of a translation 
table is shown. In the illustrated embodiment, the prima- 
ry and secondary entries associated with five global ad- 

*o dresses are shown in columns 1 52-1 60. The primary en- 
try associated with global address 1 is entry 1 32 and the 
secondary entry is entry 138. The translation is stored 
in entry 132. The primary entry associated with global 
address 2 is entry 140 and the second entry is 1 36. The 

45 translation is stored in entry 136. The primary entry as- 
sociated with global address 3 is entry 138 and the sec- 
ondary entry is entry 142. The translation is stored in 
entry 138. The primary entry associated with global ad- 
dress 4 is entry 134 and the secondary entry is entry 

50 1 40. The translation is stored in secondary entry 140. In 
a similar manner to that discussed above in reference 
to Fig. 12B, the translation for global address 5 cannot 
be stored in GA2LPA table 122 absent a method for im- 
proving the utilization of GA2LPA table 122. 

55 [01 24] The translation for global address 5 cannot be 
stored in the table because both the primary and sec- 
ondary entries associated with global address 5, entries 
136 and 132 respectively, are occupied by translations 
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of other global addresses. The translation for global ad- 
dress 1 cannot be moved from entry 132 to entry 138 
because entry 138 Is currently occupied by the transla- 
tion of global address 3. Likewise, the translation for glo- 
bal address 2 cannot be moved from entry 136 to entry 
140 because entry 140 is occupied by the translation for 
global address 4. In order to make an entry available in 
GA2LPA table 122 for the translation of global address 
5, either the entry storing the translation for global ad- 
dress 3 or global address 4 is moved. This allows the 
translation of either global address 1 or global address 
2 to be moved, which allows the translation of global ad- 
dress 5 to be stored in GA2LPA table 1 22. For example, 
the translation for global address 3 may be moved from 
entry 1 38 to entry 1 42. The translation for global address 
1 then may be moved from entry 132 to entry 138. The 
translation for global address 5 then may be stored in 
entry 132. Alternatively, the translation for global ad- 
dress 4 may be moved from entry 140 to entry 134. The 
translation of global address 2 may then be moved from 
entry 136 to entry 140 and the translation for global ad- 
dress 5 stored in entry 136. 
^[01 25]* The methodology illustrated in Figs. 12B and 
12C may be repeated for several iterations before an 
entry becomes available. Although the realignment of 
the GA2LPA table may be time consuming, the over- 
head is only incurred once for each new translation. Ad- 
ditionally, the realignment can occur off the critical path 
of the processor. In one embodiment, only one new 
translation can be added at one time. Although the 
method for increasing the utilization of a table is de- 
scribed above in reference to GPA2LPA table 122, it is 
noted that the methodology may be applied to any table 
that employs skewing or hashing functions. 
[01 26] Turning now to Fig. 1 3, a translation of a global 
address 902 to a local physical address 901 according 
to one embodiment of the present invention is shown. 
The fields of global address 902 and local physical ad- 
dress 901 are substantially similar to the fields dis- 
cussed above in reference to Fig. 9. In the illustrated 
embodiment, page offset field 914 from global address 
902 is copied to page offset field 903 of local physical 
address 901. Because address 901 is a local physical 
address, node ID field 606 identifies the home node of 
the local physical address. In one embodiment, CMR bit 
604 is asserted in the local physical address because 
the local physical address identifies a shadow page of 
the page identified by global address 902. LPA page 
field 904 is obtained from an output of GA2LPA table 
122. 

[Q^2J] r In the illustrated embodiment, the least signif- 
icant 17 bits of LPA page field 912 are provided to index 
function 124 and index function 126. The address tags 
132 from the two entries that correspond to the look-up 
addresses output by index function 124 and index func- 
tion 126 are compared to node ID field 908 and 7 bits of 
LPA page field 912 by comparator 134. If a match is 
found, the entry with the matching address tag outputs 
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the translation information to LPA page field 904. In the 
illustrated embodiment, the two most significant bits of 
LPA page field 904 are always 0 to reduce the number 
of bits stored in each entry of GA2LPA table 122. 
5 [0128] In the illustrated embodiment, each entry is 
GA2LPA table 122 includes an 11 -bit address tag, a 
22-bit LPA page translation, a mode bit, and two parity 
bits. 

[01 29] Turning now to Fig . 1 4 A, a flowchart illustrating 

10 the storage of shadow pages and the allocation of en- 
tries within a GA2LPA table is shown. In step 202, por- 
tions of memory are allocated as CMR space. As dis- 
cussed above, CMR space is used to store shadow cop- 
ies of data from remote nodes. Step 202 is discussed in 

15 more detail below in reference to Fig. 14B. In step 204, 
a request to store a shadow copy of data (i.e., store data 
in COMA mode) is received. As discussed above, shad- 
ow pages are assigned a local physical address such 
that future accesses to the data are local rather than 

20 global. As discussed in more detail below, an entry with- 
in the GA2LPA table must be available before a node 
will allow a shadow page to be stored. 
[01 30] In decisional step 206, it is determined whether 
a GA2LPA table entry that corresponds with the global 

25 address of the data to be stored in the shadow page is 
available. In one embodiment, in order to reduce the 
number of entries in the GA2LPA table, multiple global 
addresses are assigned to each entry in the GA2LPA 
table. In one particular embodiment, the GA2LPA table 

30 is a set associative table such that translations of mul- 
tiple global addresses that correspond to one entry may 
be stored. If the entry associated with the global address 
is available, then in step 208, the data is stored to a 
shadow page in the CMR space and the address of the 

35 page is removed from the CMR list. In step 210, the 
translation data for translating between the global ad- 
dress and local physical address is stored to the appro- 
priate entries in the GA2LPA table and the LPA2GA ta- 
ble. 

40 [0131] If in decisional step 206 no entry is available in 
the GA2LPA table, then in step 212, the GA2LPA table 
may be realigned. Realignment is discussed in more de- 
tail below in reference to Fig. 14C. In step 214, it is de- 
termined whether the realignment of step 212 was suc- 

45 cessful (i.e., a table entry corresponding the address is 
available). If the realignment was successful, then steps 
208 and 210 described above are performed. Alterna- 
tively, if the realignment of step 212 was unsuccessful, 
then in step 216 the data is stored in NUMA mode. 

50 [0132] Turning now to Fig. 14B, a flowchart illustrating 
the allocation of CMR space according to one embodi- 
ment of the present invention is shown. In step 218, the 
pages of the local memory of a node are mapped to en- 
tries in an LPA2GA table. In one embodiment, multiple 

55 pages of local memory are mapped to each entry in the 
LPA2GA table. In one particular embodiment, four pag- 
es of local memory are mapped to each entry in the 
LPA2GA table. Mapping multiple pages of local memory 
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to each entry in the LPA2GA table effectively reduces 
the size of the LPA2GA table. However, as discussed in 
more detail below, pages may only be allocated in CMR 
space if a entry is available in the LPA2GPA table for 
storing the translation for that page. 
[01 33] In step 220, a page address from a free mem- 
ory list is retrieved. In one embodiment, the free memory 
list is a list of addresses of pages which have not been 
allocated for storage. In the illustrated embodiment, 
CMR space is allocated by moving page addresses from 
the free memory list to a CMR list. Accordingly, the CMR 
list stores page addresses of available pages allocated 
as CMR space. 

[01 34] In decisional step 222, it is determined whether 
the LPA2GA table entry that corresponds to the re- 
trieved page address is available. As discussed above, 
in one embodiment, multiple page addresses are 
mapped to one entry in the LPA2GA table. If an entry 
stores a translation for a page mapped to the same en- 
try, the entry is not available. If the entry is not available, 
then in step 224, a new page address is retrieved from 
the free memory list. Steps 222 and 224 are repeated 
until a page address from the free memory list with an 
available entry in LPA2GA table is retrieved. 
[01 35] In step 226, the page address for the retrieved 
address with an available LPA2GA table entry is moved 
from the free memory list to the CMR list. In step 228, 
the LPA2GA table entry that corresponds to the re- 
trieved page address is marked as unavailable. In an- 
other alternative embodiment, steps 226 and 228 may 
be performed in parallel. In another alternative embod- 
iment, step 228 may be performed before step 226. In 
one embodiment, a table entry is marked as unavailable 
by asserting a valid bit within the table entry. 
[01 SOJ^Turning now to Fig. 1 4C, a flowchart illustrating 
the realignment of entries in a GA2LPA table according 
to one embodiment of the present invention is shown. It 
is noted, that the realignment of a GA2LPA table is 
shown for a illustrative purposes only. The same meth- 
odology may be used for any table employing primary 
and secondary entries for an address, such as a table 
employing skewed associativity or hashing functions. 
The flowchart contemplates a table in which each ad- 
dress is mapped to a primary entry and a secondary en- 
try. If both the primary entry and secondary entry of an 
address are occupied by other translations, the entries 
are realigned by moving the translation from the primary 
entry to the secondary entry or from the secondary entry 
to the primary entry. In this manner, an entry may be 
made available for storing a new translation. Several it- 
erations of realignment may be required before an entry 
is made available. 

[0137] Fig. 14C contemplates an instance in which 
both the primary and secondary entries of an address 
are occupied. In Fig. 14C, a flowchart for the realign- 
ment of a GA2LPA table to make the primary entry of a 
new translation available is shown. It is noted, that the 
same methodology may be used to realign the GA2LPA 



table such that the secondary entry of the new transla- 
tions is available. It is contemplated, that the realign- 
ment to make the primary entry available and the rea- 
lignment to make a secondary entry available are per- 
5 formed concurrently. The first entry made available is 
used for the translation and the realignment is suspend- 
ed. 

^[0-138]=Hn step 230, the look-up address for the alter- 
nate entry of the translation stored in the primary entry 

10 is computed. For example, if the primary entry is a sec- 
ondary entry of another translation, the look-up address 
of the primary entry of the translation is computed. In 
one embodiment, a mode bit indicates whether an entry 
corresponds to the primary or secondary entry of the ad- 

15 dress. The look-up address of the alternate entry may 
be determined by applying the inverse of the index func- 
tion used to generate the entry address to obtain the 
original global address and then applying another index 
function. The mode bit may indicate that the translation 

20 stored in the primary entry is the secondary entry for the 
translation. The inverse of the index function used to 
generate the secondary entry look-up address is applied 
to the entry address, which outputs the global address 
of the translation. The primary index function is then ap- 

25 plied to the global address to compute the look-up ad- 
dress of the primary entry of the translation. 
[0139] In step 232, it is determined whether the alter- 
nate entry is available. If the alternate entry is available, 
then in step 234, the translation stored in the primary 

30 entry is moved to its alternate entry. The primary entry 
is now available to store a new translation. 
[0140] Alternatively, if the alternate entry of the trans- 
lation stored in the primary entry is unavailable, then in 
step 236, the alternate entry of the alternate entry of the 

35 translation stored in the primary entry is computed. It is 
determined whether this entry is available in decisional 
step 238. If the entry is available, then in step 240, the 
translation stored in the alternate entry of the translation 
stored in the primary entry is moved to its alternate entry. 

40 The alternate entry for the translation stored in the pri- 
mary entry is now available. In step 242, the translation 
stored in the primary entry is moved to its alternate entry. 
The primary entry is now available to store the new 
translation. 

45 [0141] If the translation in step 238 is not available, 
the look-up address for the alternate entry of the alter- 
nate entry of the alternate entry stored in the primary 
entry is computed. Steps similar to steps 238 - 244 are 
repeated until the table has been realigned to make 

so space available for the new translation or until a prede- 
termined number of iterations has been performed with- 
out successfully realigning the table. 
[0142] Although SMP nodes 12 have been described 
in the above exemplary embodiments, generally speak- 

55 ing an embodiment of computer system 1 0 may include 
one or more processing nodes. As used herein, a 
processing node includes at least one processor and a 
corresponding memory. Additionally, circuitry for com- 
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municating with other processing nodes is included. 
When more than one processing node is included in an 
embodiment of computer system 10, the corresponding 
memories within the processing nodes form a distribut- 
ed shared memory. A processing node may be referred 5 
to as remote or local. A processing node is a remote 
processing node with respect to a particular processor 
if the processing node does not include the particular 
processure. Conversely, the processing node which in- 
cludes the particular processor is that particular proces- *o 
sor's local processing node. 

Claims 

15 

1. A look-up table (122) comprising: 

a plurality of entries (132, 138) for storing data; 
and 

a look-up address circuit configured to receive 20 
input addresses (902) wherein said look-up ad- 
dress circuit includes: 

at least a first index function circuit (124) 
configured to convert an input address to 25 
a primary look-up address, wherein a pri- 
mary entry (132) for a datum correspond- 
ing to said input address is addressed by 
said primary look-up address, and 
a second index function circuit (126) con- 30 
figured to convert said input address to a 
secondary look-up address, wherein a sec- 
ondary entry (1 38) for a datum correspond- 
ing to said input address is addressed by 
said secondary look-up address, 35 
said primary entry and said secondary en- 
try for said datum providing alternative en- 
tries for said datum; 

wherein said look-up table is configured to 40 
store a first datum, corresponding to a first input ad- 
dress, to a primary entry for said first datum if said 
primary entry for said first datum is available and 
wherein said look-up table is configured to store 
said first datum to a secondary entry for said first 
datum if said primary entry for said first datum is 
unavailable; 

wherein if no entries for said first datum are 
available, said look-up table is configured to move 
a second datum stored in a selected entry for said so 
first datum to an alternative entry for said second 
datum and to store said first datum to said alterna- 
tive entry for said first datum, said second datum 
corresponding to a second input address and the 
location of said alternative entry being that of the 55 
primary or secondary entry of said second datum. 

2. The look-up table of claim 1 wherein if no alternative 
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entry for said second datum is available, said look- 
up table is configured to move a third datum stored 
in an alternative entry for said second datum to an 
alternative entry for said third datum, to move said 
second datum to said alternative entry for said sec- 
ond datum, and to store said first datum to said se- 
lected entry for said first datum, said third datum 
corresponding to a third input address. 

3. The look-up table of claim 1 wherein reading said 
first datum comprises accessing said primary entry 
and said secondary entry. 

4. The look-up table of claim 1 wherein said primary 
look-up address is a subset of the bits of said first 
input address. 

5. The look-up table of claim 1 wherein said first and 
second input addresses are global addresses and 
said first datum and said second datum are trans- 
lations of global addresses to local physical ad- 
dresses. 

6. The look-up table of claim 1 further comprising a 
realignment unit coupled to said look-up address 
circuit and said plurality of entries, wherein said re- 
alignment unit moves said second datum to said al- 
ternative entry for said second datum by: 

computing said second input address corre- 
sponding to said second datum; 
computing an alternative look-up address for 
said second datum; and 
moving said second datum to said alternative 
entry for said second datum addressed by said 
alternative look-up address. 

7. The look-up table of claim 6 wherein said realign- 
ment unit computes said second input address cor- 
responding to said second datum by determining 
which index function was used to generate an orig- 
inal look-up address for said entry and applying an 
inverse of said index function to said second input 
address corresponding to said second datum. 

8. The look-up table of claim 7 wherein said realign- 
ment unit computes said alternative look-up ad- 
dress for said second datum by applying the index 
function that was not used to generate said original 
look-up address for said entry to said second input 
address corresponding to said second datum. 

9. The look-up table of claim 1 wherein another of said 
alternative entries for said first datum is unavailable 
if another of said alternative entries for said first da- 
tum stores a third datum that corresponds to anoth- 
er input address. 
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10. A method of storing data in a look-up table (122) 
wherein the data corresponds to input addresses 
(902) and each input address corresponds to a pri- 
mary entry (132) and a secondary entry (138) of 
said look-up table, said primary and secondary en- 
tries forming alternative entries for a datum corre- 
sponding to said input address, said method com- 
prising: 

if a said primary entry for a first datum corre- 
sponding to a first input address is available, 
storing a first datum to said primary entry; 
if said primary entry for said first datum is una- 
vailable, storing said first datum to a secondary 
entry for said first datum corresponding to said 
first input address; 

if no entries for said first datum are available, 
moving a second datum stored in a selected en- 
try for said first datum to an alternative entry for 
said second datum and storing said first datum 
to said selected entry for said first datum, said 
second datum corresponding to a second input 
address and the location of said alternative en- 
try being that of the primary or secondary entry 
of said second datum. 

11. The method of claim 10 further comprising if said 
alternative entry for said second datum is unavail- 
able, moving a third datum stored in said alternative 
entry for said second datum to an alternative entry 
for said third datum, moving said second datum to 
said alternative entry for said second datum, and 
storing said first datum to said selected entry for 
said first datum, said third datum corresponding to 
a third input address. 

12. The method of claim 10 further comprising reading 
said first datum by accessing said primary entry as- 
sociated with said first input address and said sec- 
ondary entry associated with said first input ad- 
dress. 

13. The method of claim 10 wherein a first index func- 
tion generates an address for said primary entry 
and a second index function generates an address 
for said secondary entry. 

14. The method of claim 10 wherein said moving said 
second datum stored in said primary entry to said 
alternative entry for said second datum comprises: 

computing said second input address corre- 
sponding to said second datum; 
computing an alternative look-up address for 
said second datum; and 
moving said second datum to said alternative 
entry for said second datum addressed by said 
alternate look-up address. 



15. The method of claim 14 wherein said computing of 
said second input address corresponding to said 
second datum comprises determining which index 
function was used to generate an original look-up 

5 address for said entry and applying an inverse of 
said index function to said second input address 
corresponding to said second datum. 

1 6. The method of claim 1 5 wherein computing said al- 
to ternative look-up address for said second datum 

comprises using the index function that was not 
used to generate said original look-up address for 
said entry to said second input address correspond- 
ing to said second datum. 

15 

17. The method of claim 10 wherein another of said al- 
ternative entries for said first datum is unavailable 
if said another of said alternative entries for said first 
datum stores a third datum that corresponds to an- 

20 other input address. 



Patentanspruche 

25 1. Nachschlagetabelle(122)mit: 

einer Mehrzahl von Eintragspositionen (132, 
138) zum Speichern von Daten, und 
einem Nachschlage-Adreftschaltkreis, der so 
30 ausgestaltet ist, dafi er Eingabeadressen (902) 

empfangt, wobei der Nachschlage- 
AdreRschaltkreis aufweist: 

zumindest einen ersten Schaltkreis (124) 
35 mit Indexfunktion, der so ausgestaltet ist, 

dafi er eine Eingabeadresse in eine prima- 
re Nachschlageadresse umwandelt, wobei 
eine primare Eintragsposition (132) fur Da- 
ten bzw. ein Datenwert, welcher der Einga- 
40 beadresse entspricht, durch die primare 

Nachschlageadresse adressiert wird, und 
einen zweiten Schaltkreis (126) mit Index- 
funktion, der so ausgestattet ist, dafl er die 
Eingabeadresse in eine sekundSre Nach- 
45 schlageadresse umwandelt, wobei eine 

sekundare Eintragsposition (138) fur Da- 
ten bzw. einen Datenwert, welcher der Ein- 
gabeadresse entspricht, durch die sekun- 
dSre Nachschlageadresse adressiert wird, 

50 

wobei die primare Eintragsposition und die 
sekundSre Eintragsposition des Datenwertes alter- 
native Eintragspositionen des Datenwertes bzw. 
der Daten bereitstellen, 
55 wobei die Nachschlagetabelle so ausgestal- 

tet ist, dafi sie einen ersten Datenwert speichert, 
welcher einer ersten Eingabeadresse entspricht, 
und zwar an einer primsiren Eintragsposition fur den 
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